THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE          CHAP.

extent, impeded even in a single country, still the
existence of special obstacles to transfer, in the case of
international trade, cannot be denied. As we have
seen, the influence of language, distance, special cur-
rency systems and other economic and social peculi-
arities, gives us a valid reason for regarding foreign
trade as the particular field in which the immobility
of the industrial agents may be best perceived. It is
further to be remembered, that even if there is " no
free competition between all the industrial groups
within a country/31 still this of itself furnishes no
sufficient reason for abandoning the special form of
theory hitherto adopted for our subject. Two other
courses are open to us, viz. either (1) to freely extend
the theory to all non-competing groups, thus adding
to the number of objects to be dealt with; or (2)
to treat each nation as a compound group, including
several minor bodies, to which in turn the theory may
be applied, while the exposition of the general doctrine
is modified by the presence of these groups, so far as
in fact they alter the operating forces. The objections,
therefore, urged from so many different points of view
against the theory of international trade, which has
been a noteworthy product of the English economic
school, may be either traced to misconceptions regard-
ing its nature, or be set aside as irrelevant.

It remains to examine the precise nature of the
immobility which has been assumed as the foundation
of the theory.* If by it be meant that labour and
capital never pass beyond the bounds of a nation, it
is plain that such an assertion is opposed to the most
obvious facts. Superficial observation would rather

1 Laughlin'e Mill, p. 379.